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For “The Friend.” 
Inwardness, 

‘In a day when the thirst for new things, 
iith the desire for change is leading to a dis. 
irbance of ancient landmarks, as well as at- 
empted emancipation from tried ways and 
®me-honored principles, whereby also the tes- 
monies and wisdom of our worthy predeces- 
are not only called in question, but seem 

ely by some to be trodden under foot, it is 
“ell to turn from such soaring imitation-work 
» the good old way of inwardness and hum- 
ile obedience at the feet of Jesus, with oar 
.ouths in the dust before Him, if so be there 
ay be hope. It is in this way we are as- 
ared that all His must be taught, because, 
rites the Apostle, “That which may be 
jnown of God, is manifest in him (in man); 
er God hath shown it unto him.” And again, 
“That which was from the beginning, which 
*e have heard, which we have seen with our 
yes, which we have looked upon, and our 
oe bave handled of the word of life; that 


jeclare we unto you,” &c. 
Thus as an antidote, is not the call of this 
ay unto more inwardness; and to patient 
yaiting on and for Christ for the renewal of 
jur spiritual strength. “ Oh this inwardness, 
his inwardness,” says an ancient worthy, “is 
fuch wanting amongst the Lord’s people!” 
“he writer perhaps is not far out of the way 
supposing, there never was a time when 
ve were more called to inward fasting, and 
payer, and wrestling before our secret-seeing 
ather, for the leavening power of His Spirit ; 
sever, when, with spiritual application, we 
hould more heed the message of the angel: 
Rise, and measure the temple of God, and 
he altar, and them that worship therein.” 
nd never likewise, it may be, was the temp- 
tion more strong to rest in “the court which 
without ;” concerning which, the command 
was, “leave out, and measure it not; for it is 
oS unto the Gentiles,’—the outward, un- 

nortified Jew or heathen. 
_ George Fox, from obedience to the living 
Peacher in his heart, and in realization of the 
romise, “They shall not teach every man his 
‘eighbor, and every man his brother saying, 
ow the Lord, for all shall know me from 
@ least unto the greatest,” thus writes :— 
And when all my hopes in them (the priests) 


a 


and in all men were gone, so that I bad noth- 
ing outwardly to help me, nor could tell me 
what to do, then, oh, then, I heard a voice 
which said, ‘There is one, even Christ Jesus, 
that can speak to thy condition :’ and when 
I heard it my heart did leap for joy.” 

He then opens to the reader, why the Lord 
did not allow him to obtain the desired help 
or sympathy from others in his lonely and 
tried condition; even that Jesus Christ alone 
“in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge,” and who enlightens, and 
gives grace, faith and power, might have the 
pre-eminence, instruct, and become all in all 
to him. Thus was he experimentally taught; 
whereby his desires after the Lord grew 
stronger, and also his zeal in the pure know- 
ledge of God, and of Christ alone, without the 
help of any man, book, or writing. 

“For though I read the Scriptures,” he says, 
“that speak of Christ and of God, yet I know 
him not but by revelation, as he who hath the 
key did open, and as the Father of life drew me 
to the Son by his Spirit. Thus the Lord gently 
led me along, and let me see his love, which 
is endless and eternal, surpassing all the know- 
ledge that men bave in their natural state, or 
can get by history or books,.’* * * * “I saw, 
he continues, that professors, priests, and peo- 
ple, were whole and at ease in that condi- 
tion which was my misery, and they loved that 
which I would have been rid of. But the 
Lord did stay my desires upon himself, from 
whom my help came, and my care was cast upon 
him alone.” Therefore, in humble trust and 
confidence he thus encourages the reader: 
“All wait patiently upon the Lord, whatsoever 
condition you be in; waitin the grace and truth 
that come by Jesus ; for if ye do so, there is a 
promise to you, and the Lord God will fulfil 
it in you.” 

Never did words of truth and soberness 
seem more befitting and applicable to any age 
and generation than are these to the mem- 
bers of our Society in this! Would that we 
might all heed the hortatory precept of this 
well instracted father in Israel, unto the con- 
sideration of our ways and works, whether 
they are wrought in God, and whether we are 
with due discrimination, wisdom, and pru- 
dence, building the spiritual house upon that 
rock and foundation which the winds and 
waves cannot overturn, Is there not obvious 
need of having our attention turned more 
within; where He who stands at the door of 
the heart and knocks, will, if permitted to 
enter, set up His kingdom, consisting in right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, and omnipotently reign? God the 
Father manifests the Son in our hearts, as the 
Light, and Life, and Way; and there gives us 
strength to believe in Him as the propitiatory 
sacrifice for our sins, whereby we are put into 
a capacity for salvation through repentance, 
faith, and obedience after the power of an end- 
less life. 

“Men can readily take up a profession of 


faith in a suffering Saviour, says one, nay, 
bring themselves to trust in an outward cover- 
ing of His merits and righteousness for salva- 
tion, because this costs them nothing; but to 
be clothed with His Spirit of humility, pov- 
erty, and self-denial; to renounce their own 
wills in His lowliness, meekness, and total 
resignation to the wiil of God; to mortify the 
fleshly appetites ; to be crucified to the world; 
to strip ourselves of all complacency and satis- 
faction in these endowments, whether natural 
or acquired, which appear great and glorious 
in the eyes both of ourselves and others; and, 
in a word, to take up their cross, and follow 
Christ in the regeneration—these are hard 
sayings, they cannot bear them; but Wisdom 
is justified of her children. Unacceptable as 
these doctrines are to others, yet to them 
(Wisdom’s children) and in them too, they 
are the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” 

A living and saving faith in Christ the Lord, 
that will uphold and preserve when the storms 
of trial and conflict come, is no mere outward 
stay or hope in the form of a literal know- 
ledge or an intellectual belief, which can be 
gotten up almost at will; neither is it any 
superficial, half and half work, as a “‘ garment 
mingled of linen and woollen ;” nor anything 
short of entire submission and obedience to 
the grace of God which cometh by, and is 
given unto us by Jesus Christ, and which 
bringeth salvation. No; but it isthe inward, 
experimental and saving knowledge commu- 
nicated by the Saviour’s life-giving Spirit in 
the heart. ‘‘No man can come unto me,” 
saith He, “except the Father which hath sent 
me draw him,” &. It is this inward draw- 
ing, this in-speaking, still small voice of “the 
Amen, the faithful and true Witness,” that 
can alone open the heart, convict for sin, and 
give life and light to our poor benighted souls. 
It is to be found in no “ outward observation” 
whatsoever ; but in the teachableness and obe- 
dience of a little child, to which the father, 
through the quickening spirit of His beloved 
Son, will reveal that distinct knowledge of 
the object of faith, by which alone we can have 
any faith at all. For, is not the “one faith,” 
with the all things else dispensed to us the 
gift of God too? And must not our dark 
hearts be illumined by the Day Spring from 
on high, before we can see aught pertaining 
to salvation, or know or do anything for God? 
For what can manifest or detect evil within 
us, but that saving light and grace which 
showeth what is evil? Which agrees well 
with an.exhortation of the worthy and pious 
William Law: “God is no otherwise your 
God but as he is the God of your life, mani- 
fested in it; and he can no otherwise be the 
God of your life but as His Spirit is living 
within you. * * Seek therefore, for no other 
road, nor call anything the way to God, but 
solely that which his eternal, all-creating Word 
and Spirit work within you.” ; 

One of the Christian reformers thus writes: 


THE FRIEND. 


«“ God, intending to reform the church, begins 
with the heart; and, intending to reform the 
heart, puts his Word there; and that living 
Word put into the heart reforms it indeed. 
The word whereby Christ reforms, is not the 
word without us, as the word of the law is; 
but the word within us, as it is written, ‘The 
Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in 
thy heart ;’ and this is the ‘ word of faith.’ If 
thou live under the word many years, and it 
come not into thy heart, it will never change 
thee, nor reform thee. And, therefore, the 
reforming Word is the Word within us, and 
the word within us is ‘the word of faith.” 

This Word is represented by the apostle as 
“ Quick and powerful and sharper than any 
two-edged sword,” to the dividing in us be- 
tween that which serveth God and that which 
serveth him not. This living Word that was, 
and is, and without end shall be—the Alpha 
and Omega of all—is declared to be “The 
true Light, which lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world.” Again, “In him (the 
Word) was life, and the life was the light of 
men.” It is this light of the Word, or of the 
Lord Jesus which shineth in darkness or in 
our dark hearts, that maketh manifest all that 
is reprovable, showing us what is His will 
concerning us. If we believe in, receive, and 
obey it in its smaller or larger manifestations, 
it becomes as a shining light in us, which 
ghineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
O! the danger there is of allowing human 
reason, with any substitution, or expediential 
motive whatever to take the place of this 
manifestation of the Saviour within us to 
guide our feet in the way of true peace. It 
is this light of Christ, or His inward illumina- 
tion in the heart, that sets our sins in order 
before us, and casts up the narrow way of 
obedience to the cross of the Lord Jesus, as 
the only one of safety for us to walkin. It 
was this light which shined round about the 
Apostle Paul in the way to Damascus, and 
which he was sent to turn people to, even 
from darkness (our natural state) to light; 
and from the power of Satan (who ruleth in 
the children of disobedience) unto God. 

Seeing then that in inward stillness, in 
quietness, and in confidence, our faith and 
strength are renewed, how should inwardness 
with our Emmanuel be the motto and watch- 
word, “Till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and the knowledge of the Son of God 
unto a perfect man, unto our measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


Industry of Luther.— From 1517 to 1526, 
the first ten years of the reformation, the 
number of Luther’s publications was three 
hundred; from 1527 to 1536, the second de- 
cade, the number was two hundred and thirty- 
two; and 1537 to 1546, the year of his death, 
the number was one hundred and eighty- 
three. In twenty-nine years and four months 
he published seven hundred and fifteen books, 
an average of more than twenty-five a year. 
He did not go through the manual labor of 
all this writing, it is true, for many of his 
published works were taken down from his 
lips by his friends; and it is also true, that 
several of the volumes were small enough in 
size to be denominated pamphlets, but many 
of them are also large and elaborate treatises. 
In the circumstances in which he wrote, his 


For “The Friend.” 
A Sure Foundation. 

On the carriage road between Philadelphia 
and West Chester, some thirteen miles from 
the city, stood, in years gone by, some acres 
of woodland known as Preston’s woods. The 
forest has long since disappeared, leaving the 
soil covered with verdure, and showing numer- 
ous rocks—some of large dimensions—scat- 
tered over it. The road passed through the 
midst of these, and the opening of it revealed 
the fact that the rocks were not in situ as the 
geologist would term it, not in their primi- 
tive places, but had been moved by extrane- 
ous causes from their original beds, in other 
words, were bouldera. 

Some of these huge masses of rock lay at 
the road-side, and the necessary excavation 
in grading the highway left a few on the 
bank, so large and so firmly imbedded as to 
defy the usual efforts of man to displace them. 
One in particular, we remember, year by 
year, as we passed it, we used to gaze upon 


nature’s fixtures—firm as a rock.‘ But, gradu- 
ally, the silent assaults of time—the winter's 
frost, the summer’s heat—the rains of spring 
and the fiercer showers of autumn told on its 
foundation, and disintegration of its support 
began to be visible. The solid earth melted 
away, and as it disappeared, the rock protra- 
ded more and more, overhanging the bank, 
and slowly revealing to the traveller the fact 
that it rested, not on a rock, but on a perish- 
able foundation of earth. 

The process was a slow one. Year after 
year we passed it, and while unable to mark 
the gradual change—so slowly does nature 
work by her wondrous laws—still by un- 
heeded removals the supporting subsoil could 
be seen to be slowly leaving the incumbent 
rock less and less firmly seated. At last its 
horizontal position was observed to be chang- 
ing, and the huge boulder evidently was as- 
suming an inclination toward the receding 
bank. Its downward tendency was too ob- 
vious to leave any doubt as to its final over- 
throw. Some years after, we again passed 
the spot. The rock that had so often inter- 
ested us was gone, and its fragments lay at 
the road-side, encumbering the highway. So 
slowly yet surely does nature work her works, 
that we bad watched this gradual overthrow 
from youth to mid-age, ere the process was 
completed ; but solid, immovable as the rock 


the silent workings of the elements—and it 
fell at last! 

On the same highway, near by, a ledge of 
granite crossed our road, and the efforts of 
the neighbors, in their yearly repairs, but in- 
differently succeeded in keeping its rough sur- 
face smooth enough for the easy transit of 
the traveller. One portion of this rock pro- 
jected itself sideways into the road, the ex- 
tremity jagged and showing where the action 
of powder had rent a convenient passage for 
the road beside it. From year to year we 
marked its form. The elements did their 
worl on it, as on the other, but it remained 
unmoved. We could notice a change here 
also. ‘The summer’s heat and the winter’s 
frost, the gentle shower and the driving storm 
fell on it, and by unheeded degrees wrought 
their work. The denuded rock more and 


‘translation of the Bible alone, would have 
been a gigantic task, even if he had his life- 
time to devote to it. 


more visibly came to the surface, as this war 
of elements carried away the earthy material 
that covered its surface, showing clearly its 


its ponderous bulk, looking on it as one of|c 


seemed, its ponderosity availed little against). 


true nature. They cleansed it, but they di 
not undermine it—it retained its original posi 
tion, for it was founded on the rock. 
Cannot we draw a moral from these wor 
ings of nature?’ We see around us men, ap 
parently upright in their daily walks, correc 
in their dealings with their fellow men, fir 
in their principles, beloved by their asso 
ciates ; it may be, looked up to in their reli 
gious connections as well settled in the chris 
tian faith, and proof against the evil tha 
abounds in the world. Yet as years bay 
rolled over them, the watchful eye of religiou 
associates have feared that it was not wit 
them as in days that were past. Hardly abl 
to say why, but a fear for them resting o 
their minds that all is not as it should be; 
fear, strengthened as time rolls by and a lean| 
ing to the world develops itself, and it be; 
comes evident that their early love has waxe 
cold. The love of other things fills thei 


looking back over their past lives that th 
departures can be noted. Have we not see 
this? and have we not also seen, in some, the 
sad falling away from a religious life which 
betokens a return to the world and the love 
of the world, leaving the poor man a wreck 
for this world, and for the next also. We 
may not doubt the early sincerity of such an 
one, but we can see that trusting to his own 
strength, he failed to know his house buildec 
on the only Rock on which there is safety. 

There is a stability to be attained unto—a 
resting in Christ—where the world and the 
things of the world cannot move us from om 
allegiance. Here the cares and tumults 0} 
life—the trials and afflictions of time, insteac 
of overwhelming us, only the more fully de 
velope our adherence to the truth, showing 
to the world that such faithful ones, do no} 
follow cunningly devised fables, but living 
and enduring substance. Their foundatior 
standeth sure. ‘Trials but bind them mor 
closely to the Rock, Christ Jesus: trusting it 
the strength derived from Him—not leaninj 
to their own understanding—the storms 0 
time. may wean them from the world, bua 
they cannot unsettie that firm hope and faith 
which rests on His promises, which are ye: 
and amen forever. Reader, may thou and | 
dig deep enough to reach this sure foundation 
—none other will avail us! 


Confession of Error.—It is related of Lor 
Mansfield, that this eminent judge was neve 
ashamed of publicly retracting any wron, 
opinion he had entertained, whenever oné 
convinced of his mistake. He used frequentl; 
to say, probably after Swift, who bas a simila 
passage in his writings, “that to acknowledg 
you were wrong yesterday, was but to let th 
world know that you were wiser to day tha 
you were then.” 

The celebrated Dr. Johnson, one of the mos 
learned men that England ever produced, on 
night had a dispute in conversation. Joht 
son had the wrong side, but did not give up 
in short both disputants kept the field. Nex 
morning, when they met in the breakfas 
room, Dr. Johnson, with great candor said, 
have been thiaking on our dispute last night 
you were in the right.” Ignorant people at 
generally positive and assuming; and eve 
when they find themselves in an error, are to 
proud to acknowledge it; but those who a1 


‘aly wise, have learned that they are also 
jible; they rejoice in any opportunity of 
\aving an error corrected, and they can afford 
_acknowledge it, without risking their re- 
atation with persons of real judgment. 


: For ‘The Friend.’? 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 140.) 


“1820. 5th mo. 25th and 26th. Though 
ery stormy, we went with a number of other 
wriends, to New York. Two dear Friends 
jere with us from Great Britain, viz: Wil- 
am Rickman, who is now nearly ready to 
ke his leave of us in thisland ; and William 
orster, a well-beloved brother who has lately 
snded on a visit in the love of the gospel to 
ne flock and the family on this side of the 
reat water. Thus the tender mercies of a 
‘‘racious God are continued, in order to awak- 
a to diligence the human family. Lord, if 
-seemeth good in thy sight, preserve as in 
‘ne hollow of thy Holy hand, him who appre- 
fiends himself clear of the work assigned him 
‘sere, and is at liberty to return to his family 
ind friends at home. Oh! be pleased to con- 
‘mact him safely over the briny deep, and to 
is desired port. And mayest thou also safely 
“eep the very precious substitute, that has as 
5 were to take the place of our ancient Friend 
(md Thy dedicated servant, who is nearly 
eady to leave us. Thus, righteous Father, 
‘lorify thy most excellent name now and for- 
iver, saith my soul. 
' “When we got to the river it appeared 
viangerous for a gail-boat; and the steamboat 
‘eing out of order, we were detained for some 
‘ime, but at length, in company with others, 
‘ze went several miles to another ferry ; and 
‘0 after a trying, fatiguing day, we all reached 
ihe city in the evening in safety. 
“27th. Attended the Select Yearly Meet- 
ag, which was favored with the ownings of 
ivine love. Many valuable servants and 
He andmaids attended. As for my part, poverty 
| nd strippedness seemed my situation. Poor 
je! alas, what am I but dust and ashes! Pre- 
‘serve, O Lord, I pray thee, from a murmuring 
Hpought, or flinching from the turnings of thy 
Haand. 
' «28th. Public meetings were held in all the 
/Wlifferent houses in the city, I hope to the 
aonor of the great Name. The next day the 
| Wearly Meeting for business began, which so 
ar is favored with the encouraging evidence 
lf,the Divine presence. Thanks be unto God 
‘Vor all his benefits. 
- “6th mo. 2d concluded the Yearly Meeting: 
jand as it was favored in the beginning, so it 
‘was in the close with the evidence of Divine 
Vavor.” 
 Afver the Y. M., Mildred Ratcliff was at 
‘divers meetings in the city of New York and 
ion Long Island, of which her memoranda 
ee ey, but little beyond the mere fact of at- 
sending them. After one of these she says, 
«My wish was strong that the gracious Master 
| would be pleased to give us a silent meeting; 
et centered in, Thy will, O Father! and not 
imine be done. Adding, may I live and die 
ion this ground, saith my soul.” Upon an- 
ther occasion, she writes: “Thus far I have 
hhmuch cause to thank God and take courage, 
) notwithstanding we continue to find much oc- 
asion for mourning, because of the desola- 


qo 


I 


was opened to sound an alarm, to ar 


possible to greater action and zeal. For in 
this mecting, alas! my life seemed oppressed 
with the burden of iniquity, yea, darkness 
that could be felt was here found. Yetthrough 
adorable mercy 1 was enabled I trust to clear 
myself of their blood; whether they regard or 
disregard the solemn testimony given me to 
bear amongst them. But even here | found 
a precious few, to whom the word of encour- 
agement sweetly flowed. 

“5th. At , {name notintelligible.] Alas, 
true religion is in a low state, some weakly, 
some sickly, and many sleepy. While through 
adorable mercy there remains a precious few 
in good health, able to prove the efficacy of 
the preserving principle of sanctifying grace. 
“8th. At Oswego; 9th, at Nine Partners. 
These were good meetings. Truth reigned 
over all; the blessed Master’s name was glori- 
fied; and I think it safe to say the people 
were satisfied. At Nine Partners there was a 
multitude indeed. My mouth was opened like 
a trumpet: and though I was so weak in- 
wardly as well as outwardly, that as I wallk- 
ed into meeting my very joints seemed loos- 
ened, and much fear and trembling covered 
me all over, yet t0 my humbling admiration 
I was made strong, so as to stand as an advo- 
cate for the great and good cause. I trust 
the Lord had the praise of his own works; 
and his disciples, in the conclusion of this 
heavenly opportunity, were willing to gather 
up the fragments that nothing should be lost. 

“10th. Being truly in need, we rested ; and 
thus got a little refitted to pursue our jour- 
ney. 

1th. Went on again, and attended West 
Branch Meeting. But alas! this was a pain- 
ful, hard meeting. Yet through adorable 
mercy, it ended better than it began. How 
chequered the scene! How various the dis- 
pensations through which we have to pass! 
Lord, be pleased still to go before, and to be 
with me! Be my all in all: thus preserving 
thy dignified cause not only to the end of 
this very responsible journey, but to the end 
of my days.” 

Thence she had meetings at Pleasant Val- 
ley ; at Poughkeepsie; at Crum Hlbow; “at 
a meeting called the Creek ;” and at Stanford. 
« This,” she says, “was a blessed good meet- 
ing. May the gracious Helper of the helpless 
have all the praise forever. 

“17th. At North Hast. But here was a 
painful time indeed, as was also a religious 
opportunity I felt bound to have in a Friend’s 
family where we lodged. Oh, the sad situa- 
tion of things in many places! 

“18th. At Little Nine Partners: some 
better than what we had to pass through 
yesterday ; but alas, trae religion—that which 
is only worth living for—is at a very low ebb 
in most places. May the Lord of the whole 
earth, who has the power at command, cause 
a revival to take place, and that speedily, in 
the hearts of the children of men. 

“20th. Attended their meeting at Hudson, 
a painful one it was. Next day at Ghent, 
where was some more comfort; but alas, low 
times indeed at most places. At Chatham on 
the 23d, which was large, and I hope profit- 
able to many. 


lour Friends, and on th 


ing at Haston. Low times, and not much to 
rejoice in, only in being accounted worthy to 
suffer with the suffering seed. 

“8th mo. 6th. At Ferrisburg in the fore- 
noon; where, as at many other places, I had 
to bear a sharp testimony against sleeping in 
meetings. This is a lethargy doubtless that 
has spread more or less over our Society, and 
is mournfully to be felt in many places, and 
increasingly so I fear. I must bear my testi- 
mony against it. Lord, be thou my strength, 
in this and all other cases, and then 1 will 
stand for thy cause. In the afternoon we at- 
tended a meeting called Monkton; which I 
hope was a season of profit to some of us. 
Here I found it my place to be still. A privi- 
lege I highly prize when my blessed Master 
sees meet to have it so. For this I cannot 
doubt there was a cause; believing as I do, it 
is a terrible thing to be preached to death. Ob 
forbid, gracious Father! that my mouth in 
and for thy cause, should ever be opened when 
Thou would have it shut. 

“8th. Crossed at a ferry on the Great Lake 

several miles wide. Here I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the works of the Almighty 
on the great deep. 
“9th. Attended the Select Quarterly Meet- 
ing at [mame not given,] which was painfal, 
because of the desolations of our Zion in this 
part of the family. Next day the Quarterly 
Meeting at large, which was also a suffering 
time for the same reason.. 

“11th. Was held a large public meeting 
more to satisfaction. The blessed Truth 
seemed to reign over all, and the name of the 
Lord was glorified. 

“12th. Went on toa village, left word for 
a meeting to-morrow at six o'clock; then re- 
crossed the wide and great water of the same 
lake, in a little, leaky, tottering boat; leaving 
our horses and carriage on the other side till 
we returned, if so the blessed Master please. 
Next day were at a meeting on the Grand 
Isle (so called) in the forenoon, after which 
time of Divine favor with the inhabitants on 
the Island, we crossed again in the same boat; 
and attended at six o’clock the meeting in the 
village above spoken of to satisfaction.” 

After this she attended a number of meet- 
ings thereaway, till 9th mo. 6th, when she 
had a meeting in a school house where no 
meeting of Friends is regularly held. “It 
was attended,” she states, “ by a number not 
much acquainted with us as a Society, yet 
hungering, thirsting souls. Here the glad 
tidings of the gospel of peace did sweetly flow 
through the lips of a very poor and feeble in- 
strument. This was a good meeting, many 
parting with us with tears of gratitude to the 
Father of mercies for this day’s favor. Praise 
the Lord, O my soul! Praise and adore His 
great Name forever. For what greater cause 
can there be for thanksgiving, than a well 
grounded hope that through the power of 
Truth, many sons shall come from far, and 
daughters from the ends of the earth. After 
this meeting we went on with a number of 
e 10th were at a little 
indulged meeting at Shamo. Here were a 
number not professing with us. Some of these 


“25th. At Troy. This was truly a painfal 
time, with little hope of much amendment. 


ions of Zion, in that so few within our borders 
‘\@ome up to her solemn feasts.” c 


Lord, pity the people in many places, whose 
situation is deplorable! Mingle thy judgments 


were reached; and together with the rest of 
us, urged to remember that we are born to 
‘die; and after death the judgment. May the 
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impression made on many minds, be fastened 
as a nail in a sure place.” 

Notwithstanding M. R. in the prosecution 
of her religious duty in this journey, attended 
a number of meetings after this, she has left 
but little account of them, except at one she 
speaks of “the spring of the ministry seeming 
to be shut up, and sealed as with seven seals.” 
At another’ that, “Those who undertake to 
visit the churches now-a-days, need not ex- 
pect much pleasant bread ;” adding, “ Lord, in 
thy mercy, please to strengthen my faith.” 
At another, she notes, “ Poor, hard times! O 
that I may ever be willing to suffer my por- 
tion for the blessed Master’s sake, and His 
cause sake.” Again, “The sweet peace of 
mind more than compensates for all through 
which I have passed. Lord be pleased in thy 
mercy to keep me safe the little time which 
is yet remaining in this probationary state. 
O make me more and more entirely thine.” 
And again, after attending Dunning’s Creek 
Meeting, she writes; “This is the last meet- 
ing pertaining to this very serious undertak- 
ing. Thanksgiving and praise forever be 
ascribed to a gracious God who helped me 
through all, to the relief of my poor exercised 
mind, and has now set me at liberty to return 
home.” She reached her habitation the 27th 
of Eleventh month, 1820, “I trust,” she writes, 
“with a thankful heart, returning thanks- 
giving and praise unto Him that was, and is, 
and is to come. God over all blessed forever- 
more.” 

She was absent on this journey, fourteen 
months and six days; and travelled by com- 
putation 4460 miles. 


(To be continued.) 


Selected 
THE LOST STAR, 


God set a star within our sky, 

And o’er our home its light was thrown, 
And as we looked with loving eye 

It seemed peculiarly our own. 


And evermore its growing ray 

Drove out whate’er was dark and cold, 
Till life seemed luminous as day, 

And all its glooms were tinged with gold. 


Resolves and hopes which long had lain 
Palsied by custom and distrust, 

Touched by its warmth, revived again, 
And brightly blossomed from the dust. 


Thenceforth, with clearer eyes we saw 

What seemed before but blurred and dim ; 
And read anew God’s perfect law 

Which binds the universe to Him. 


With wider scope His works we viewed, 
The slow unfolding of His plan, 

And, taught by loving hearts, renewed 
Our faith in God, our faith in man. 


And earth and sky, and day and night, 
No longer dark, and drear, and dull, 
Basked in that permeating light, 
And glowed divinely beautiful. 


But suddenly, while yet our lips 
Trembled with songs of grateful praise, 
Our star, involved in drear eclipse, 
No longer cheered us with its rays. 


Then darkness deep and full of dread 
Threw o’er our sky its veil of gloom 

We seemed to walk amid the dead, 
And earth itself was but a tomb. 


Perchance some questioning or doubt 
Of God Himself came o’er our mind, 
When that sweet star was blotted out, 
And hope expired, and faith was blind, 


Perchance our wayward wills rebelled 
Against the loving Fatheyr’s will, 

Till sorrow’s first wild gust was quelled 
By His all tender “ Peace! be still!” 


For weak, at best, is human faith, 
And love is passionate and strong, 

And wildly deems the loss or death 
Of what we love, a cruel wrong. 


But God is good, and folds in calms ' 
Of His own rest our restless souls, 

Till with hushed hearts and claspéd palms 
We bless the Wisdom that controls. 


And when for us the heavy hour 

Of doubt went by, and holy trust 
Resumed its tranquilizing power, 

And hope looked upward from the dust,— 


Our hearts interpreted the law 
Of earthly loss and heayenly gain ; 
And through the lens of faith we saw 
The covering darkness rent in twain ; 


And lo! the star we called our own, 

Whose loss we mourned with bitter tears, 
Full orbed and clear serenely shone, 

A light to gladden all our years. 


For “The Friend.” 
Manufacture of Paper in Japan. 


Littell’s Living Age has an article taken 
from the Atheneum, by which it appears 
that the British Foreign Office has published 
a report on the manufacture of paper in Ja- 
pan. We findin the report some items of in- 
terest. 

The purposes for which the Japanese em- 
ploy paper are very numerous indeed, includ- 
ing, beside all the uses to which Huropeans 
apply it, the manufacture of umbrellas, rain 
coats, water proof pouches, hats, lanterns, 
wicks of candles, handkerchiefs, window 
lights, &c., &e. 

The materials which the beautiful Flora of 
Japan yields forthis wonderful variety of pa- 
per are of two descriptions, namely: the trees 
or shrubs of which the bark furnishes the 
fibre that gives strength of texture, and the 
plants of which the roots, seeds or sap yield 
a natural sizing that gives enamel to the sur- 
face of the sheet. The best fibre is that of 
the Ma Kodzu, a species of paper Mulberry, 
(Broussonetia papyrifera), which is grown 
chiefly in the Island of Kiusiu. The Kaji, 
or Kajiso, a plant of which the botanical ac- 
quirements of the Japanese consuls do not 
appear to be such as to afford the means of 
scientific identification, grows more or less all 
over Japan, and is cultivated much in the 
same manner as the tea plant, and mulberry 
tree. It is described as closely resembling a 
willow. It does not thrive in the north of 
the island. The Kajiso does not yield so well 
as the Makoso or Ma Kodzu. A third plant 
is called Takaso, which yields a larger quanti- 
ty of paper than either of those previously 
named. It does not require the manure, or 
the great care as to soil, demanded by the 
previously named vegetables, but the quality 
of the paper which it produces is inferior. A 
fourth species or variety is found chiefly in 
Kiusiu, the native name for which is Metsu- 
mata, from the bark of which alone the paper 
currency of the country is manufactured. It 
is little used for any other purpose. 

The plants of the paper mulberry are an- 
nually cut down to the roots in the winter, 
and the cuttings of the fifth year, by which 
time the shrub has become dense and strong, 
are used for the manufacture. The branches 
are cut into lengths of from thirty to thirty- 
six inches, and steamed in a straw vessel or 


a boiler. When the skin begins to separat 
from the stalk, it is stripped off by hand, th 
wood being useless except to burn. Afte 
peeling, the skins are dried by exposure t 
the wind on poles; and when dry they ar 
weighed and made up into bundles of abou 
thirty-two poundseach. ‘They are then washe 
in running water for twelve hours, and th 
outer or dark colored portions ofthe bark ar 
next scraped off with a knife; the scraping 
themselves being used to make an inferio 
kind of paper. After a fresh washing in run 
ning water, and a pressure under heay 
stones to expel the fluid, the fibre is boiled. 
It is again washed after boiling to remov 
the residue of the ashes thrown in to aid i 
that process, and it is then “pounded fo 
about as long a time as it takes to boil the 
rice for breakfast,” with a wooden pounder 
three feet long and three and one-half inche 
square. The pounded fibre, now called Soso 
ri, is made into balls and is mixed in a trough 
called the boat, which is six feet long an 
three feet broad, with the paste made fro 
the rest of the Tororo. This shrub is de- 
scribed as being not unlike the cotton plant, 
and the size of the root is “about the same 
as that of the common dock.” We believe it 
to be the plant which supplies the vegetable 
wax of Japan. The sprouts and skin of the 
root are scraped off, and the root is then 
beaten; the time for taking it from the 
ground being that of the rainy season of the 
spring, after the flower has died. When re- 
quired for use, these roots are boiled into a 
thin paste, which is strained into tubs 
through a fine hair sieve. Lumps are broken 
off from the “Sosori” balls and mixed up with 
the strained “Tororo” paste; the mixture 
being thoroughly strained, and proper consis- 
tency being indicated by the peculiar noise 
which the stirring stick makes when passing 
through the pulp. <A frame, consisting ofan 
inner and an outer portion, witha false bot- 
tom made of plaited branches is filled with 
this pulp; “a peculiar and dexterous jerk is 
given to the whole, which sets the paper, 
and the frame is then leaned against the up- 
right rest to allow the water to drain off.” 
This manipulation is performed very quickly 
by experts in the manufacture. 

The sheet of paper is removed from the 
frame with a piece of bamboo, and ‘laid by 
the aid of a brush, on a drying board, the 
side which adheres to the board forming the 
face of the paper. In wet weather artificial 
heat is required for drying. ‘Two or three 
straws are inserted between every twenty 
sheets of the paper, which is made up in 
packets of 100 sheets, and cut by means of a 
sharp knife and heavy rule. 

For making paper warranted to wash, 
which is called “Shifu” a different kind of 
paste is prepared. Boxes, trays, and even 
saucepans are made of this paper cloth, and 
saucepans thus manufactured sustain no in- 
jury over a strong charcoal heat. For the 
manufacture of oil paper for rain-coats, sheets 
of paper called “Senka” are joined with a 
glue made from young fern shoots, stained by 
the juice expressed from unripe persimmons. 
Color when required, is applied as a powder 
mixed with bean paste; and a vegetable oil 
expressed from seeds, and known by the 
name of “Ye-no abura,” is used; the prepa- 
ration chiefly consisting of softening the pa- 
per by rubbing it with the hands. 

The manufacture from the paper mulberry 
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jas introduced into Japan about A. D. 610.|their humbled and tender hearts would be, 
| p to theyear 280, A. D., silk, with a facing of|“ Not more than others I deserve, yet God has 
‘men was used for writing upon, and thin|given me more,” and I shall have to render an 
\}rood shavings were also employed. In thatjaccount to Him of how I have used it; and 
year paper was imported from the Corea ;|under this feeling everything like superiority 
i hich was the only paper used by the Japa-|and self-consequence would retire crest-fallen, 
ese down to 610, when two priests were sent|and these in their turn would become beggars, 
haver to Japan by the king of the Corea, who|pleading earnestly of Him who knows all 
Hatablished a local manufacture. The paper|things, not to suffer them to become guilty of 
‘aus produced did not take ink well; it tore|the sin of forgetting, or neglecting those who 
‘ery easily, and was liable to become worm-|are needy and have none to help them. And 
\“aten. ‘Taishi, a son of the reigning Mikado,|a blessed consideration would make its way 
\oen first made use of the bark of the Brous-|into such minds, “ Blessed is he that consider- 
|enetia, which he caused to be extensively|eth the poor, the Lord will deliver him in time 
»lanted all over the country, and promulga-|of trouble.” The rays of the sun of righteous- 
wed the mode of manufacturing among the|ness would produce a feeling like balmy sum- 
»eople. mer in such hearts, where, hitherto, the cold- 
: ; y ness produced by indifference, or penurious- 
__ The enclosed article appeared in “The!ness, or indolence, had too much prevailed ; 
‘riend” twenty years ago, would there beland the effusion from this summer in the heart 
‘ny objection to its re-appearance at this)be, “What shall I render unto the Lord for 
|; ime ? all His benefits.” 

f For “The Friend” ees 

Summer in the Heart. Alpine Climbing. 

The poet Cowper in writing to one of his} The scenery of portions of the Alps, and 
| viends upon a mid winter's day, bearing date,|the dangers sometimes encountered by those 
‘December 31st, says, “I have frequently| who undertake to scale their summits, are 
“hought with pleasure of the summer youhave|well described by Professor Tyndall, in bis 
\aad in your heart, whilst you have been em-|account of the ascent of the Old Weissthor in 
|‘mloyed in softening the severity of winter in|1861. He says: 

Jupehalf of the many who must otherwise have| I had only seen one-half of Monte Rosa ; 
|:been exposed to it. * * You never said a better|and from the Italian side the aspect of the 
\ching in your life, than when you assured}mountain was unknown to me. I had been 
a0 of the expediency of a gift of bedding|upon the Monte Moro three years ago, but 
(so those poor people. There is no one article|looked from it merely into an infinite sea of 
(cof this world’s comforts with which they are|haze. To complete my knowledge of the 
(so unprovided. When a poor woman, and an| mountain it was necessary to go to Macugna- 
|inonest one, whom we know well, carried home| ga, and over the Moro I accordingly resolved 
|swo pair of blankets, a pair for herself and|to go. But resolution had as yet taken no 
\iausband, and a pair for her six children; as|deep root, and on reaching Saas I was beset 
oon as the children saw them, they jumped|by the desire to cross the Alpbulel. Benen 
|) ut of their straw, caught them in their arms,|called me at three, but over the pass grey 
ixissed them, blessed them, and danced for joy.|clouds were hanging, and determined not to 
1An old woman, a very old one, the first night}mar this fine excursion by choosing an im- 
that she found herself so comfortably covered,|perfect day, I then gave it up. At seven 
\ecould not sleep a wink, being kept awake by|o’clock, however, all trace of clouds had dis- 
|, ‘the contrary emotions of transport on the one|appeared; it had been merely a local gather- 
jJhand, and the fear of not being thankful|ing of no importance, which the first sun- 
enough on the other.” beams resolved into transparency. It was 
| Now, if any of our young friends, (or older|now, however, too late to think of the Al- 
‘ones either,) feel dull, heavy, unhappy, in the/phulel, so I resorted to my original design, 
midst of plenty,—yawning and stretching over|and at9 A.M. started up the valley towards 
|’books, or “fancy work,” and made quite stu-|Mattmark. A party of friends in advance 
|opid, perhaps a little pettish under the pressure|contributed strongly to draw me on in this 
Jisof the abundance of “heated air” with which| direction. 

their rooms are filled—and because their] Onward then we went through the soft 
\downy beds, with their abundant warm covers,| green meadows, with the river sounding to 
dhave induced them to lie at least one hourjour right. Thesun showered gold upon the 
| longer than they ought to have done; if these|pines, and brought richly out the coloring 
|/-want to feel particularly happy and peaceful,, of the rocks. The blue wood smoke ascend- 
if they want to feel as if they too could “dance|ed from the hamlets, and the companionable 
| for joy,” let them exert themselves as much as| grasshopper sang and chirruped right and 
they possibly can, now that “Jack Frost” is}left. High up the sides of the mountain, the 
| laying his icy hand upon the threshold of the|rocks were planed down to tablets by the an- 
poor, and blowing his chilling breath through|cient glaciers. The valley narrowed, and we 
| their half-glazed windows, and making more|skirted a pile of moraine-like matter, which 
cold their stoves which have long felt but little] was roped compactly together by the roots 
|: fuel 10 heat them ;—I say let these exert them-|of the pines. Huge blocks here choke the 
| Selves in looking after the poor; especially the|channel of the river, and raise its murmurs 
| sick, the aged, the infirm, and the little chil-|to a roar. We emerge from shade into sun- 
|,dren. Then, methinks, many who now feel|shine and observe the smoke of a distant 
| listless and hard to be pleased ; and who have}cataract jetting from the side of the moun- 
| really so little trouble or privation that they|tain. Crags and boulders are here heaped 
|‘are prompt in making “mountains out of/in confusion upon the hillside, and among 
| mole-hills,” would be brought, in contrasting|them the hardy trees find a lodgment, asking 
| their condition with the destitute and aftlict-|no nutriment from the stones—asking only 
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ishing air. Then comes the cataract itself 
plunging in rhythmic gushes down the shin- 
ing rocks. 

The valley again opens, and_ finds room for 
a little hamlet—dingy hovels with a little 
white church in the midst of them; patches 
of green meadow and yellow rye, with the 
gleam of the river here and there. The moon 
hangs over the Mischabelhorner, turning a 
face which ever waxes paler towards the 
sun. The valley in the distance seems shut 
in by the Allalein glacier, which is approach- 
ed amid the water-worn boulders strewn by 
the river in its hours of turbulence. The 
rounded rocks are now beautified with lichens, 
and scattered trees glimmer among the heaps. 
Nature heals herself. She feeds the glacier 
and planes the mountains down. She fuses 
the glacier and exposes the dead rocks. But 
instantly her energies are directed to neutral- 
ise the desolation, clothing the crags with 
beauty, and sending the wandering wind in 
melody through the branches of the pines. 

At the Mattmark hotel, which stands at 
the foot of the Monte Moro, I was joined by a 
gentleman who had just liberated himself 
from an unpleasant guide. Benen halted on 
the way to adjust his knapsack, while my 
companion and myself went on. We lost 
sight of my guide, lost the trail also, and 
clambered over crag and snow to the summit, 
where we waited till Benen arrived. The 
mass of Monte Rosa here’ grandly revealed 
itself from top to bottom. Dark cliffs and 
white snows were finely contrasted, and the 
longer I looked at it the more noble and im- 
pressive did the mountain appear. We were 
very soon Clear of the snow, and went straight 
down the declivity towards Macugnaga. 

We put up at the Monte Moro, where a 
party of friends greeted me with a vociferous 
welcome. This was my first visit to Macu- 
gnaga, and save as a caldron for the genera- 
tion of fogs, I knew scarcely anything about 
it. But there were no fogs there at the time 
to which I refer, and the place wore quite a 
charmed aspect. I walked out alone in the 
evening, up through the meadows towards 
the base of Monte Rosa, and on no other oe- 
casion have I seen peace, beauty and grandeur 
so harmoniously blended. LHarth and air 
were exquisite, and I returned to the hotel 
brimful of content. 

Monte Rosa with her peaks and spires 
builds here a noble amphitheatre. From the 
heart of the mountain creeps the Macugnaga 
glacier. To the right a precipitous barrier 
extends to the Cima di Jazzi, and between 
the latter and Monte Rosa this barrier is 
scarred by two couloirs, one of which, or the 
cliff beside it, has the reputation of forming 
the old pass of the Weissther. It had long 
been uncertain whether this so called “ Alter 
Pass” had ever been used as such, and many 
superior mountaineers deemed it from inspec- 
tion to be impracticable. All doubt on this 
point was removed this year; for Mr. Tuck- 
ett, led by Benen, had crossed the barrier by 
the couloir most distant from Monte Rosa, and 
consequently nearest to the Cima de Jazzi. 
As I stood in front of the hotel in the after- 
noon, I said to Benen that I should like to 
try the pass on the following day; in ten 
minutes afterwards the plan of our expedi- 
tion was arranged. We were to start before 
the dawn, and to leave Benen’s hands free, a 


ed, to a sense of their great obligation to their}a pedestal on which they may plant their 
| Supreme Benefactor,—and the language of! trunks and lift their branches into the nour- 


muscular young fellow named Andermatten, 
was engaged to carry our provisions. It was 
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also proposed to vary the proceedings by as- 
sailing the ridge by the couloir nearest to 
Monte Rosa. 

I was called by my host ata quarter before 
three. The firmament of Monte Rosa was 
almost as black as the rocks beneath it, 
while above in the darkness trembled me 

e 


stars. At4 A.M. we quitted the hotel. 
wound along the meadows by the slumbering 
houses, and the unslumbering river. The 


eastern heaven soon brightened, and we could 
look direct through the gloom of the valley 
at the opening of the dawn. We threaded 
our way amid the boulders which the torrents 
had scattered over the plain, and among 
which groups of stately pines now find an- 
chorage. Some of the trees had exerted all 
their force in a vertical direction, and rose 
straight, tall and mast-like, without lateral 
branches. We reached a great moraine, grey 
with years, and clothed with magnificent 
pines; our way lay up it, and from the top 
we dropped into a little dell of magical beau- 
ty. Deep hidden by the glacier-built ridges, 
guarded by noble trees, soft and green at the 
bottom, and tufted round with bilberry 
bushes, through which peeped here and there 
the lichen-covered crags. I have rarely seen 
a spot in which I should so like to dream 
away a day. Before I enteredit, Monte Rosa 
was still in shadow, bat on my emerging I 
noticed that her precipices were all aglow. 
The purple coloring of the mountains observ- 
ed in looking down the valley was indescriba- 
ble ; out of Italy I have never seen anything 
like it. Oxygen and nitrogen could not pro- 
duce the effect; some effluence from the 
earth, some foreign constituent of the atmos- 
phere, developed in these deep valleys by the 
southern sun, must sift the solar beams, 
weaken the rays of medium refrangibility, 
and blend the red and violet of the spectrum 
to that imcomparable hue. The air indeed is 
filled with floating matters which vary from 
day to day, and it is mainly to such extran- 
eous substances that the chromatic splendors 
of our atmosphere are to be ascribed. 

The ancient moraines of the Macugnaga 
glacier rank among the finest that I have 
seen ; long, high ridges tapering from base to 
edge, hoary with age, but beautified by the 
shrubs and blossoms of to-day. We crossed 
the ice and them. At the foot of the old 
Weissther lay crouched asmall glacier, which 
had landed a multitude of boulders on the 
slope below it; and amid these we were soon 
threading our way. We crossed the little 
glacier, which at one place proved disagreea- 
ble, and hereI learned from the deportment 
of his axe, the kind of work to which our por- 
ter had been previously accustomed. Half a 
dozen strokes shook the head of the imple- 
ment from its handle. We reached the rocks 
to the right of the couloir and climbed them 
for some distance. At the base the ice was 
cut by profound fissures, which extended 
quite across, and rendered a direct advance 
up the gulley impossible; but higher up we 
dropped down upon the snow. 

Close to the rocks it was scarred by a 
furrow six or eight feet deep, and about 
twelve in width, evidently the track of ava- 
lanches, or of rocks let loose from the heights. 
Into this we descended. The bottom was 
. firm, and roughened by stones which found a 
lodgment there. It seemed that we had here 
a very suitable roadway to the top. But a 
sudden crash was heard aloft. I looked up- 
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ward, and right over the snow brow which 
closed the view, perceived a large brown 
boulder in the air, while a roar of unseen 
stones showed that the visible projectile was 
merely the first shot of a general cannonade. 
They appeared—pouring straight down upon 
us—the sides of the furrow preventing them 
from squandering their force in any other di- 
rection. “Schnell,” shouted the man behind 
me, and there is a ring in the word, when 
sharply uttered in the Alps, that almost lifts 
a man off his feet. I sprang forward, but 
urged by a sterner impulse, the man behind 
sprung right on to me. We cleared the fur- 
row exactly as the first stone ae by, and 
once in safety we could admire the energy 
with which the rattling boulders sped along. 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 


From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 


(Continued from page 138.) 


HO mVY sei 
“London, October 10th, 1816. 

“Dear Friend,—Whilst taking up my pen 
to address you, I feel very desirous not to 
incur the sentence denounced in Scripture 
against him ‘that trusted in man, and made 
flesh his arm, and whose heart departed from 
the Lord ;’ for there is a disposition to regard 
the creature more than the Creator, in whom 
alone is everlasting strength. And yeta say- 
ing of the apostles Peter and John, when 
brought before the Jewish council, has often 
been comfortably remembered by me, after 
much unreserved communication with some 
of my dear friends; and I trust I may safely 
adopt it as my own on this occasion : ‘for we 
cannot but speak the things which we have 
both seen and heard.’ How shall I then be 
silent concerning the dealings of Infinite 
Goodness, or how shall I forbear to testify of 
Him who ‘delighteth in mercy ;’ of whom it 
is said, and has been experienced by thou- 
sands, as well as by myself,—‘ He will subdue 
our iniquities, and will cast all our sins into 
the depths of the sea,’ Indeed I have reason 
to say thus, and much more; for few suspect 
the depth of perdition from which I have been 
rescued. Awfully appropriate was that lan- 
guage twice repeated in the little company I 
sat with, at our friend’s house at S. ‘Thou 


wert as a brand plucked out of the barning:’ 
I earnestly desire that what follows may not 
equally apply,—‘ yet hast thou not returned 
unto me, saith the Lord.’ How strongly have 
I been encouraged, my dear friend, to believe 
that even in these latter times the same arm 
of everlasting mercy is still underneath, the 
same crook of loving kindness is yet conspi- 
cuously stretched out to reclaim and to re- 
store. Though I have but little time or space 
to spare, yet one circumstance attending my 
former course of life, 1 may not omit to men- 
tion:—I remember, my dear friend, (bear 
with me if you can,) a season when my wick- 
edness had arrived at such a complicated and 
aggravated height, as to threaten (to all ap- 
pearances and all probability) inevitably im- 
pending consequences; and these so encom- 
passed me round on every side, that, though 
a thorough adept, I totally despaired of escap- 
ing that which was likely to follow. At this 
eventful crisis, when my wretchedness was 
more than I can describe, and almost more 
than I could bear, there was a secret but fer- 
vent desire raised in my very inmost soul, that} 
if it were possible, I might be delivered from 


this anguish of mind and dilemma of situation, 
which were then owned by me to have been 
brought on by my own sinfulness, and mach 
less than was deserved. There was also some- 
thing like a covenant on my part, that if I 
might be thus rescued, no bounds should be 
placed to the dedication of my future life, 
The sequel was as striking as the fact itself; 
each black cloud of this storm, from that very 
day forward, rolled gradually away, and in a 
surprising manner withdrew and dissipated. 
So that in truth I have had, and still have 
most feelingly to adopt a language, as liter- 
ally and remarkably applicable to myself, as 
it could perhaps have been to him that used 
it, ‘He brought me up also out of the horrible 
pit, out of the miry clay:’ and I think I may 
add, it is equally my desire and belief, that 
the remainder of this passage may and will 
be as nearly my experience; ‘This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 
Yes, my dear friend, ‘I am as a wonder unto 
many,’ amongst those who knew me little 
more than three years ago, then living in total 
forgetfulness, or rather abandonment of Him, 
who notwithstanding did not utterly abandon 
me; but, as Fenelon says, ‘ who followed me 
in my ways, which were those of sin; who 
has run after me, as a shepherd in search of 
his strayed sheep.’ So that I cannot be silent 
on this subject; but am constrained to ac- 
knowledge, that in all my various difficulties, 
distresses, and dangers, the power and pre- 
sence of One, ‘who is able to save to the utter- 
most, has been with me, and around me; 
bringing about seeming impossibilities, mak- 
ing a way where no way was, and effecting 
deliverance ‘with a mighty hand, and with 
an outstretched arm.’ 

“With respect to that share of affliction 
which has been handed to me of late, I can 
truly say, it is my desire, that others in their 
various trials, may be equally enabled with 
myself to discover and acknowledge in them 
the hand of Him, who ‘is righteous in all His 
ways, and Holy in all His works.’ When 
privations are permitted to attend, what a 
consolation, my dear friend, to find a Father | 
of the fatberless ; when about to separate from 
those who have from childhood shared the 
same mixed cup of joy and grief, what a favor 
to feel, that wherever scattered, still each of 
us is near that Fountain, to which we may all 
have access; when a total revolution in our 
outward condition takes place, when luxury, 
delicacy, splendor and vanity, together with 
all those objects endeared by fond recollec- 
tion, are to be relinquished, how sweet to 
know ‘itis the Lord—let him do what seemeth 
him good:’ andin taking up the cross, the daily 
cross, denying ourselves, and following our 
Lord through evil report and good report, 
through sufferings, conflicts, and probation, 
what a blessing it will be if we ‘are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salva- 
tion.’ Your sincere friend, 


JA Bae 
“4816. October 22d.—The farther I ad- 
vance in my course along this valley of mist 
and obscurity, the more evidently am I per- 
mitted to discover—the more frequently am 
I constrained to admire the infinite conde- 
scension of the Lord. O! how sincerely can 
I exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘What is man 
that thou art mindful of Him, or the son of 
man that thou visitest him.’ Fervent indeed 


have been my desires, and still more and more 
80, as the visitations of condescending mercy 
i} 
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jave been renewedly extended—that my whole 
|eart may be prepared for the reception and 
‘arther manifestations of this great and gra- 
jious Guest. O! may there be in my inmost 
‘ houghts and imaginations, as well as over 
vay words and outward demeanor, such a con- 
“tant watchfulness, as may evidence a holy 
‘awe and fear of giving Him offence, or occa- 
“ioning a separation between Him and my 
youl. 

- «QO! thou who seest in secret, and to whom 
“my most secret petitions are thoroughly 
‘“snown, and known to ascend even daily and 
“aourly, be pleased in thy exceeding great 
‘sompassion and wonted mercy, to hand me a 
little help. Grant that I may be made will- 
“ng to follow thee whithersoever thou leadest, 
\und to become whatsoever thou wouldest 
‘ave me to be.” 
| «1816. November.—Do not look at others, 
‘whether their example seems to recommend 
one line of conduct or another, no, not even 
“t such as are very industrious in business, 
‘and yet accounted strictly religious characters ; 

they are no guide for you: stand on your own 
round; nothing will justify what you are 
‘\bout to do, or to forbear to do, buta full con- 
“riction of duty. If you have that true peace 
‘which no man can give or take away, it mat- 
ers little what others may say or think. Re- 
‘member that the honest fishermen quitted 
sheir lawful concerns, nay all, to follow Him 
shat called them, but it was not til He called: 
she hundred fold reward, and the everlasting 

‘nheritance were promised, not to those who 
merely forsook all that they had, but to those 

avho did so for his name’s sake. I think it was 

W. Penn who said, “It is not the sacrifice 
“however great) that recommends the heart, 
Yout the heart that gives the sacrifice (how- 
ver mean) acceptance.” 

“1816. November 12th.—O Lord God Al- 
mighty! it is of thy exceeding mercy that I 
‘am raised up, and enabled thus fervently, thus 
‘solemnly to address thee, as the God which 
‘hast led me unto this day. O! how clearly 
‘and comfortably bast thou, during this time 
‘of need, revived the remembrance of what 
thou hast done for them that have sought or 
‘desired to seek thee. Where is not thy ‘mighty 
thand,’ and thy ‘outstretched arm,’ to be dis- 
‘covered? When I ‘look at the generations of 
‘old, and see,’ through thy grace I am enabled 
tto silence every doubt, every discouraging 
fear, by that feeling and forcible interroga- 
tion ; ‘ Did ever any trust in the Lord, and was 
confounded ; didany abide in his fear, and was 
forsaken; or whom did he ever despise, that 
ealled upon him?’ Well might thy servant 
say, ‘The earth, O! Lord, is full of thy mercy ;’ 
‘and thy prophet exclaim— The whole earth 
is full of his glory.” ‘And now Lord! what 
wait I for?my hope isin thee:’ in thee, in thee 
alone is my joy, my crown, my confidence. 

dare not ask of thee deliverance out of trouble, 

except in thy time ; but O! my very soul doth 

crave of thee, that I may be kept from every- 
thing like evil; that I may be supported and 
sustained by that ‘hidden manna, which is 
promised ‘to him that overcometh.’ Oh! 

grant, Lord, unto him, who feels himself at 
this time awfully humbled under thy mighty 

hand, that he may be made still more deeply 
‘sensible, that ‘thou art God alone.’ and as 
_ often as thouart pleased, in thy very abandant 
_ compassion, to renew within him that which 

constrains him to ery out, ‘My soul thirsteth 
- for God, for the living God,’ at such precious 


seasons, may he be satisfied with nothing 
short of thee; and strengthen thou him to 
endure patiently through all, waiting upon, 
hoping in, and watching for thee!” 


The Pacific Mills, at Lawrence, Mass., are 
rated as the largest establishment of the kind 
in the world, employing 4200 operatives, and 
making all kinds of delaines, worsted goods, 
calicoes, &c. They have been established since 
1853. The works are now operated by water- 
power, and there are twenty acres of flooring 
all covered with the necessary machinery for 
prosecuting the business. There are twenty- 
four large boarding houses owned and run by 
this corporation, each capable of accommo- 
dating forty persons. The buildings and ma- 
chinery have been increased, so that there are 
now in operation about 130,000 spindles for 
spinning cotton, with cleaning, picking and 
carding machines to supply them, and about 
16,000 spindles for worsted, with all the ne- 
cessary preparing machines to occupy 3500 
looms for weaving the two classes of goods 
above named, together with 22 printing ma- 
chines, producing a weekly average of about 
700,000 yards. The machinery is propelled by 
eight turbine wheels, six of them being 72 
inches in diameter, and two 84 inches in diame 
ter, with a fallof water equal to 26 feet, yield- 
ing 1500 horse power. ‘The average of the 
manufactured goods of this company, for a few 
years past has exceeded $7,500,000 annually. 


Both in her private deportment and in 
meetings, she was concerned that no cause 
of offence should be thrown in the way of 
any, especially of the young, and those who 
were under serious impressions. Those who 
were entrusted with the care of young child- 
ren were particular objects of her solicitude, 
and she often found it her duty affectionately 
to impress upon them the obligation to bring 
up their tender charge, from early infancy, 
consistently with our religious profession. 
As she advanced in years this subject ap- 
peared to rest with increasing weight upon 
her mind. The last time she attended our 
Monthly Meeting, when laboring under much 
physical weakness, she was engaged in great 
tenderness to impress upon mothers the ne- 
cessity of faithfulness in the discharge of this 
important duty.—Memorial of Mary Wistar. 

John Clark of Frome (Hngland), was a man 
of peace. He was asked one day by a friend 
how he kept himself from being involved in 
quarrels. He answered, “by letting the an- 
gry person always have the quarrel to him- 
self.’ This saying seems to have bad some 
influence on some of the inhabitants of the 
town; for, where a quarrel has been likely to 
ensue, they have said, “ Come, let us remem- 
ber old Mr. Clark, and leave the angry man 
to quarrel by himself.” If this maxim were 
followed, it would be a vast saving of expense, 
of comfort and of honor to thousands of the 
human race. 
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The developments taking place at most of 
the General Meetings, now so frequently held, 
and in the First-day school conferences, while 
they must call forth in the minds of sound 
Friends saddening reflections on the evidence 


, 


they give of the astonishing changes that 
have taken place, witbin a few years in our 
religious Society, are productive of good, by 
giving emphatic and conclusive testimony to 
the correctness of the predictions long since 
uttered by many of the most experienced and 
clear-sighted servants of the Lord among 
Friends, in the generation now nearly all re- 
moved from the church militant. Those wor- 
thies left their testimony on record, that the 
departures from the doctrines originally pro- 
mulgated by the founders of the Society, 
adopted and adhered to by it for two centu- 
ries, in relation to the place to be occupied by . 
the Scriptures; in relation to the doctrine of 
justification ; to the right of man to appropri- 
ate the promises to himself, after deciding by 
his reason that they belonged to him; in re- 
lation to the origin and character of saving 
faith, the qualification for prayer, public or 
private; the personality{of the three that bear 
record in heaven, and the immediate partici- 
pation in the salvation purchased by Christ, 
by making confession of Him by word of 
mouth, embodied seminal principles, if gen- 
erally adopted by the members, would pro- 
duce the precise effects which are now taking 
place in so large a part of the Society. 

The accounts we have read of the proceed- 
ings at the “ General Meeting,” recently held 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., recite very much the same 
scenes as those described in the extracts we 
gave in aformer number, from the account of 
that held at Poughkeepsie, with the addition 
of opening some of the meetings with reading 
in the Scriptures, and perhaps a more free 
interchange of “ministerial services,” with 
those occupying the position of ministers in 
otber religious societies. 

We think that few, if any, can give the 
various accounts of the several meetings and 
conferences,—some of which, are given in 
the public newspapers—serious consideration, 
without admitting the conviction that the 
religious principles held by one part of those 
included among members of our religious So- 
ciety, and those held by another part of them 
are not only dissimilar but incompatible, and 
that this difference is on points of such pri- 
mary importance as to prevent their being 
reconciled. 

There are yet a goodly number—not a few 
we trust in every Yearly Meeting, who highly 
value and hold to the doctrines and testimo- 
nies of the gospel, as set forth by Fox, Bar- 
clay, Penn and other of the primitive believ- 
ers and writers, but a far greater number 
charge these with defects, and have adopted, 
as better adapted to the times, the principles 
introduced into the Society of recent time, 
and, by their own showing, they are fast fall- 
ing into practices which naturally grow out 
of those principles, and which no true Friend 
can approve, or seek to apologise for. 

We need not be surprised that these inno- 
yators continue to claim to be Friends, for 
even the followers of Elias Hicks did so, when 
they were denying some of the fundamental 
doctrines of the New Testament; and we 
believe there are those among them who do 
not see that they are departing from the 
original ground on which the Society has 
stood for two centuries; and who express 
the expectation, that when the whirlwind 
that is now shaking the whole body shall 
have passed by, they will be found side by 
side with those who adhere to the primi- 


tive faith: but some of their more zealous 
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and unguarded co-laborers do not hesitate to 
admit they expect that what have been term- 
ed the distinguishing views, and what are call- 
ed the minor testimonies of Friends, will all be 
swept away. 

This isa dispensation that will try the foun- 
dation of every member sufficiently interested 
in the Society, to be concerned whether it 
shall continue to maintain its primitive faith, 
or go back to that held by other denomina- 
tions from which it was brought out. It calls 
for deep searching of heart, for the clothing 
of a meek and quiet spirit, and the exercise 
of that wisdom which cometh down from 
above. The final result may confidently be 
left in the hands of Him who watches over 
his own cause by day and by night, and who 
can save by many or by few. While the 
mighty wind, the earthquake and the fire are 
doing their work, happy is that servant who 
is found standing where his Lord has placed 
him, and, with his face wrapped in his man- 
tle, listening to the still small voice, and ready 
to perform whatever command may be given 
him. 


CORRECTION. 


The writer of the article in our last num- 
ber “ Getting off the true Foundation,” desires 
to correct the statement in it, that a car was 
chartered by some of the delegates returning 
from the late First-day School Convention, 
“for the purpose that they might sing” with- 
out hindrance. The car was secured and the 
singing took place, but it was not chartered 
for that purpose. Ue says, “ My intelligence 
came second hand, from one of the passengers 
who was present, and as the facts were stated, 
I gathered that the object referred to, was a 
part of the design in thus separating into one 
car.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreran.—Charles Francis Adams, member of the 
Board of Arbitration for the United States, and Lord 
Tenterden, counsel for Great Britain before the Board, 
have returned to London. 

The Queen has received the congratulations of the 
President of the French Republic on the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales from his dangerous illness. 

Earl Ellenbough, formerly Governor General of In- 
dia, died on the 22d inst., at the age of 81 years. 

Notice has been issued from the American Legation 
in London, that it is desirable that all citizens of the 
United States, intending to travel on the Continent, 
should procure passports. 

The vessel which ran down the French bark Costa 
Rica was the British ship Windsor Castle, which has 
since arrived in port. Her officers deny that they heard 
any cries of distress from the Costa Rica. 

The steamship Delaware, which sailed on the loth 
inst. from Liverpool for Calcutta, was totally lost on the 
2ist inst., off the Scilly Islands, and all on board are 
supposed to have perished. 

Parliament is prorogued until the 6th of Second mo. 
next. 

Letters from South America state that the earth- 
quake at the town of Oran lasted nine hours, with forty 
different shocks. The streets were split open and every 
house tumbled into ruins. The inhabitants all fled to 
camps outside the town, only one death occurring. 

The committee of the French Assembly to whom the 
subject was referred, have rejected the proposition to 
return to Paris. 

President Thiers has issued a decree dissolving the 
Council of Algiers. 

The French government refuses to sell the Crown 
jewels to private parties. 

Duc d’Aumale and Prince de Joinville, took their 
seats in the National Assembly without opposition. 
Their appearance created no sensation in the body. 

A deputation of French Protestants have bad an in- 

’ terview with President Thiers. He received them with 
affability, and promised that religious equality should 
be maintained, 


The work of trying the Communists is progressing as 
fast as possible, and additional courts are to be created 
the more rapidly to dispose of the remaining cases. Up 


to the present day 14,378 prisoners have been tried. Of| district of Utah, causing a cessation of the shipment o 


these, 2022 have been conyicted and sentenced, and 
12,356 have been discharged. 

The Emperor of Germany has accepted the arbitra- 
tion between Great Britain and the United States, in 
the dispute respecting a part of the northwestern boun- 
dary of the United States, and Minister Bancroft has 
delivered to the Emperor a memorandum of the Ameri- 
can government in regard to the question. 

Bismarck has sent a dispatch to the German repre- 
sentative at Paris, setting forth the feeling of exaspera- 
tion caused in Germany by the outrages perpetrated on 
her soldiers in France. He threatens to seize hostages 
in the occupied provinces, unless the assassins in the 
future, who escape to the neighboring provinces, are 
delivered to the German officers by the French authori- 
ties; and declares that unless these outrages cease, the 
army of occupation shall be increased, and the expense 
and burden of its support, which is paid by France, 
shall be doubled. 

A Russian imperial ukase makes compulsory the use 
of the Russian language in the schools of Poland. 

The official organ, in an article on the present aspect 
of Europe, says, that other Powers should see no danger 
to themselves in the friendship of Russia and Germany. 
Their common interests suffice to explain their mutual 
esteem. 7 

The Roman Catholic Bishops of Holland haye united 
in a memorial to the king, praying him not to discon- 
tinue the Dutch Legation at the Vatican. 

The forthcoming Austrian budget will, it is said, 
show a considerable surplus in the receipts over the ex- 
penditures of the year, instead of a deficit as was anti- 
cipated. 

The members of the Maleampo Ministry have ten- 
dered their resignations to the King of Spain, and an- 
other Ministry has been formed with Sagasta at its 
head. 

A London dispatch of the 24th says, that the Prince 
of Wales is gradually regaining his strength. The pro- 
gress of convalescence is slow. 

London, 12th mo. 23d.—Consols, 92%. U.S. 5-20’s 
of 1862, 924; ditto of 1867, 93% ; ten-forties, 91}. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 9§ a 10d. ; Orleans, 
103d. 

The French Assembly has adjourned until the 5th of 
next month. 

The bill to increase the circulation of the Bank of 
France for the relief of trade and commerce, was still 
pending in the Assembly when it adjourned. 

Unirep Srarrs.—In the U. 8. Senate, Morrill, of 
Vermont, reported the House bill appropriating 34,- 
000,000 for the construction of public buildings at 
Chicago, and asked its immediate consideration. After 
a short debate the bill was passed. 

The House of Representatives, by a vote of 134 to 36, 
has passed a bill to provide for the appointment of a 
Commission on the subject of wages and hours of labor, 
and the division of protits between labor and capital in 
the United States. The Commission is to consist of 
three persons with a salary of $5,000 each, to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Late advices from the agents and army officers in 
charge of the Apache Indian reservations, established 
in New Mexico and Arizona, under the President’s 
order, state that the roving Apaches have come in in 
large numbers. 

There are now reported to be at Canada Alamosa, 
1900; Camp Apache, A. T., 1200; Camp Grant, A. T., 
700; Camp Verde, A. T., 500; Camp McDowell, A. T., 
100; total, 4400. 

No reports have been received at this office from the 
feeding stations temporarily established until reserva- 
tions can be selected at Camp Hualleppi and Camp 
Date Creek, where there are probably one thousand 
more. Without counting these there are more than one- 
half of all the roving Apaches of these territories now 
at Pedee, within call, reaping the benefits of the peace 
policy. 

Controller Green, of New York, in an official state- 
ment, publishes the debt of the city and county on the 
16th inst. at $95,493,186, with cash in hand amounting 
to $6,959,919. Claims in addition to the above have 
been presented amounting to about $6,000,000, and 
many others are expected. Some of the parties who by 
fraud and peculation have increased the city debt so 
enormously, have been arrested in order for their trial. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
554. There were 228 deaths from small pox; 51 of 
consumption ; 29 inflammation of the lungs; 15 conges- 


tion of the brain; 11 congestion of the lungs ; 10 apo 
plexy, and 14 disease of the heart. ; Ae 
The winter has been terribly severe in the minin 


ore. A few days since the snow in that region was te 
feet deep on a level, and more snow was falling. 

The Markets, &.—The following were the quotation 
on the 23d inst. New York.—American gold, 1083a 108% 
U.S. sixes, of 1881, 117; ditto of 1868, 115%; ditto, o 
1862, 109; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents. 109}. Superfin 
flour, $5.50 a $6; finer brands, $6.25 a $10.85, the latte 
for St. Louis “triple extra.” Amber western wheat 
$1.58; red western, $1.53; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.47 
mixed spring, $1.45. Oats, 56 a 57 cts. State rye, 9 
cts. Western mixed corn, 76 cts.; old mixed, 79 cts. 
new yellow corn, 79 cts. Carolina rice, 8} a 8} cts 
Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 20+ 
214 cts. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, $ 
a $9. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.53 a $1.55; re 
western, $1.59; amber, $1.60; white, $1.65 a $1.70. 
Rye, 88 a 90 cts. Western mixed corn, 70 cts.; new 
yellow, 63 a 67 cts. Oats, 53 cts. Western canvassed 
hams, 13 a 14 ets.; city smoked, 12 a 13 cts. Lard, 93} 
a 104 cts. Clover-seed, 10} cts. Flax-seed, $1.85. 
Timothy, $3.25 per bushel. Baltimore.—Southern whit 
corn, 68 a 70 cts.; yellow, 70 cts. Oats, 53 a 55 cts. 
Lard, 10 cts. St. Lowis.—No. 3 red wheat, $1.45. No. 
2 mixed corn, 423 a 43 cts. New Orleans.—Corn, 85 cts. 
Extra flour, $7.70 a $8.12. Cotton, 193 cts. Chicago. 
—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.214; No. 2 do., $1.183; No. 
3 do., $1.08. No. 2 mixed corn, 405 cts. No. 2 oats, 
32 cts. 7 


Received for the Freedmen, from Friends of Ranco- 
cas Prep. Meeting, through Samuel Williams, $28. 


AN APPEAL. 


By recent accounts from the South, we learn that the 
Freedmen, both old and young, are in a very suffering 
condition. Many children are prevented from attend- 
ing school by want of necessary clothing. : 

If any Friends would contribute new or part-worn 
clothing, bedding or shoes, they would be thankfully 
received. Any such donations sent to the Office of 
Friend’s Freedmen’s Association, 116 N. Fourth St., 
would be immediately forwarded to suffering people. . 

On behalf of the Women’s Aid Association, 
Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. | 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 

charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 

nected with it. Application may be made to ss 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia, 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 


Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. WortH- 
incTon, M. D. "eal 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of th. Board of 
Managers. 


MArriep, on the 14th inst., at the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, cor. Ninthand Tatnall streets, Wilmington, Del. 
Tsaac H., son of David S. and Hepsa H. Shearman, o! 
Philadelphia, (former deceased), to Susan W., daughter 
of William S. and Sarah L. Hilles, of Wilmington. 


Diep, in this city, on the 30th of 11th mo. 1871, ai 

the residence of his son, Ropert ALEXANDER, in the 
87th year of his age, a member of Falls Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends, Bucks county. 
, at the residence of Robert Ellyson, Middleton 
Columbiana county, Ohio, on the morning of the 9th o 
12th mo. 1871, AmBrosE Boone, of Pickering, Ontario 
a beloved member of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 
in the 66th year of his age. He was a firm believer it 
the doctrines of the Society as held by ancient Friends 
, on the 14th of 12th mo. 1871, at the residence 
of her father, near Flushing, Ohio, Croney E., daughte 
of Daniel and Martha 8. Williams, aged 28 years. 


“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, —__ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


